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Music and Liturgy in the Hagia Sophia, Constantinople 
Neil Moran 


L. The Choir of the Hagia Sophia : 
The architectural shell of the Church of Holy Wisdom surrounds a supernatural 
space preserving through the centuries the most exquisite acoustical and optical 
tensions imaginable. Justinian and Theodora conceived their church on the basis of 
strict neo-Pythagorean and Boethian mathematical and geometrical principles with 
the ellipses created by the shapes of the dome and hemi-domes concentrating their 
energy upon the elevated platform of the ambo. Emperors were crowned on the 
ambo and thus the ambo was conceived as being a point of contact to the cosmos 
and music of the spheres. According to Platonic and neo-Pythagorean thought, 
mathematical and geometric ratios gave the cosmos its ordered structure, but its soul 
was the harmonia generated by the sounds of the planets rising up in harmony and 
concord. Boethius maintained that even though arithmetic and geometry directed the 
mind “toward immutable truths, unaffected by the contingencies of time and space,‘ 
it was music which advanced the mind toward the “summit of perfection.“ 
The ambo was the place of the singers. To fill this vast auditorium, it was soon 
found that the voices of male sopranos or castrati were most appropriate. The 
d employment of castrati in the patriarchal liturgy can be traced back to Brison, a 
eunuch in the service of the empress Eudoxia at the beginning of the fifth century. 
According to the church historian Socrates, John Chrysostom was disturbed that 
Arian Christians had been attracting many Orthodox converts by their impressive 
chanting of the psalms in antiphony with two choirs of singers.” Socrates says that 
St. Chrysostom called upon the services of Brison to introduce antiphony into the 
patriarchal liturgy in Constantinople in order to win back members of his flock who 
were consorting with the Arians. Brison thereby established the two foundation 
stones which were to influence the development of musical culture until the 
thirteenth century: namely antiphony between two choirs of singers and the use of 
castrati. 
In organizing the celebration of the liturgy in his newly erected Hagia Sophia church 
in 535, the emperor Justinian specified that the number of singers in the Great 
Church was not to exceed 25. From later documents we know that the choir of Hagia 
Sophia consisted of a director called the protopsaltes and two choirs of 12 singers, 
each with its own master (the domestikos of the left and the domestikos of the right). 


se Fr ee 

1 Dedicated to my German teacher Dr. Ise Fang, nee Martin, in Cambridge, Mass., whose 
grandfather had been Gynikologe and Univ.-Rektor at the University of Greifswald. — H. 
CHADWICK, Boethius. The Consolations of Music, Logic, Theology and Philosophy (1981) 100. 

2 R. Hussey, Socratis Scholastici ecclesiastica Historia (1853), VI,16,6 and PG 67,689, 1537. 
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The so-called Council of Laodicea specified that the place of the singers in the 
church was at the ambo, the central pulpit in the nave.’ 

Both castrati and regular male singers figured in the choirs of the Hagia Sophia, but 
in the ninth century an event occurred during the reign of Leo V which gave the 
advantage to the castrati. Leo the Armenian considered himself to have a fine voice 
and liked to intone the beginnings of the chants for the choirs. Immediately after 
personally directing the chanting of the moming office before Christmas in St. 
Stephen’s chapel in 820, Leo V was murdered by assassins. The assassins had 
assumed the costumes of singers and sneaked into the palace precincts through an 
outer door opened to admit the singers, who lived in private dwellings in the city. 

After this incident singers were required to live in quarters within the imperial 

palace.’ This regulation alone would have put ‘bearded’ singers with families at a 
disadvantage and must have hastened the universal adoption as castrati, who were 

forbidden to marry.” 

As the castrati were tonsured and lacked facial hair, these traits can be used as 

indications for identifying castrati in illustrations. The best depiction of beardless 

tonsured singers appears in codex Athos, Dionysiou 587m of the eleventh century.® 

Folio 43 contains the Gospel selection for the Sunday of Orthodoxy, when a special 

hymn known as the kontakion was performed (fig.1). In the illustration of the text a 

group of nine tonsured members of the lower clergy stand on the steps of an ambo. 

The three foremost appear to be young deacons, as they wear their narrow band of 

office around their necks, the orarion. The two figures at the top of the ambo 

presumably represent the senior lector, who presented the readings for the Sunday of 

Orthodoxy, and the castrato, who sang from the roll in his hands.’ 

Beginning in the tenth century references to eunuchs in Byzantine sources become 

more frequent, as a more positive attitude was generally adopted toward them. 

Authors drew parallels between the corps of eunuchs surrounding the imperial 

throne and the heavenly choir of angels, both being outside conventional space and 


3 F.S. FUNK, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum (1905) 571 (canon 26), See N. MORAN, 
Singers in Late Byzantine and Slavonic Painting (1986) 14. 

4 Georgii Cedreni, Compendium Historiarum, PG 121,949. 

5 After Brison the first singer to be identified by name is Euthymius Casnes, a ,domestikos“ of the 
Great Church. His name comes up in connection with the activities of the unworthy patriarch 
Theophylactus (933-956), son of the emperor Romanus I. According to the historian John 
Skylitzes, Theophylactus was more famous for his horsemanship than his piety. To ease up on the 
solemnity of the service at Hagia Sophia, the patriarch appointed Euthymius Casnes ,,as 
domestikos‘, who reputedly introduced diabolical dances, obscure cryings and tavem songs into the 
service. To judge from similar accusations in a treatise called The Defense of Eunuchs, these were 
all characteristics of eunuchs performing in the theatre. 

6 S:M. PELEKANIDES et.al., The Treasures of Mount Athos: Iluminated Manuscripts I (1974) 179. 

7 MORAN (see note 3) 34-35. 
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time.® The emperor Leo VI fostered this trend by establishing the monastery of St. 
Lazaros in Constantinople as a haven exclusively for eunuchs.” 

Commenting on the canon relating to the marriage of church singers (psaltai), the 
twelfth century historian Theodoros’ Balsamon states that this rule had become 
obsolete, because by his time the ordo cantorum consisted entirely of eunuchs.° 
Eunuchs were forbidden to marry, but the emperor Leo VI even allowed them to 
adopt children.'! 


If. Music and Architecture in the Hagia Sophia 

Historians are extremely fortunate in that a detailed description of the ambo in the 
Hagia Sophia remains preserved in a long sixth-century poem by Paulus Silentiarius. 
His ekphrasis on the Great Church was recited before Justinian the Great in the year 
563, that is shortly after the collapse of the original dome and destruction of the first 
ambo. In 1909 Prof. Antoniades published his conception of the appearance of the 
ambo in a major study on the Hagia Sophia (fig.2).” 

According to Paul Silentiarius, the ambo stood like an island in the middle of the 
church. It was joined to the sanctuary by a narrow passage called the solea."? The 
area surrounding the ambo was marked off by a circular marble fence with eight 
columns. The ambo itself rested on eight columns and could be ascended by way of 
stairs to the east and west. A cavern underneath the large central platform was 
designed as the place for the singers, 

Describing the description of the rites of the Great Church, Symeon, archbishop of 
Thessaloniki from 1416 to 1429, says the place of the domestikos of the right choir 
during the service was on a right step of the solea in front of the ambo, facing south 
toward the archbishop. The remaining singers of the right choir were placed 
according to rank along the right side of the solea. Two lectors stood to either side of 
the holy doors. On high feasts the second domestikos stood on the left step of the 
solea followed by the members the second choir along the left side of the solea. 
During the “Great Entrance“ ceremony, the oblation is transferred from the side altar 
on the left of the central altar to the central altar to the accompaniment of a vocal 
composition called the Cherubikon. The procession originated at a side altar behind 
the NE conch, Beginning in this corner, the procession took a U-shaped route along 
the north aisle through the central north archway up to the ambo. It then proceeded 
past the ambo and up the so/ea to the altar. 


8 K.M. RINGROSE develops this theme in her forthcoming book ,,Transcendent Lives: Eunuchs and 
the Construction of Gender in Byzantium“. 
R. JANIN, La géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin (1969) 299. 

10 Theodoros Balsamon, Canones Sanctorum Patrum qui in Trullo Imperialis Palatii Constantinopoli 
convenerunt, PG 137,532. 

lf §. TouGuer, The Reign of Leo VI (886-912): Politics and People (1997) 202. 

12. ELM. ANTONIADES, Ekphrasis tes Hagias Sophias (1907-09). 

13 On the quality of the castrati voices vgl. TH. WALKER, Castrati, The New Grove’s Dictionary of 

Music and Musicians 3 (1980) 876, 
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In his architectural study of the Hagia Sophia, Robert van Nice'* meticulously 
recorded the survival of marble slabs of different colours in the central part of the 
church. Even though the ambo area was destroyed by the fall of the first dome, lines 
of green marble on the floor can still be made out. In a study of the four bands of 
green marble dividing the floor of the Hagia Sophia, George Majeska'* pointed out 
the significance of two marble slabs to the east of the third band which probably 
were used as points of orientation in processions. In the Great Entrance these likely 
indicated where the procession coming from the north side turned to approach the 
ambo (fig.3). ; 

In the middle of the Cherubikon sung by the castrati, there appears a solo section 
with three verses from psalm 23, containing the command “Lift up ye gates“ 
followed by one verse from psalm 117. Paulus Silentiarius states that a slightly 
curved stout door (@vpn) marked the entrance to the ambo area. It would seem that 
these extra verses from psalm 23 were used as “fillers while the dignitaries carrying 
the gifts were waiting for the emperor’s procession from his mitatorium along the 
south aisle to behind the ambo. In his commentary on the liturgy, patriarch 
Germanos imagined the ambo as the entrance to Christ’s tomb:'® After passing 
through the “stout door,“ the procession with the gifts proceeded through the solea 
into the sanctuary (fig.4). 

Both Robert Taft!’ and Thomas Mathews'*® disagree with the route I. have just 
outlined. According to their interpretations, the skeuophylakion at the N.E. corner of 
the church served as the starting point of the “Great Entrance“. The skeuophylakion 
was the one part of the pre-Justinian church which survived its destruction during 
the Nika riots of 532. Each has, however, a different opinion on how the procession 
from the outside skeuophylakion entered the church. 

Mathews believes the deacons left the sanctuary before the end of the Mass of the 
Catecumens and proceeded to the skevophylakion at the NE corner. Taking the gifts, 
the deacons proceeded in procession along the north side of the church to the central 
door on the north side. From there the procession made its way to the ambo and 
altar. Taft, in contrast, favoured in his book a route through a small north east 
entrance of the church and down the north aisle.” 


14. RL. VAN NICE, Saint Sophia in Istanbul. An architectural Survey. Installment I (1965). 

15 G.MAJESKA, Notes on the Archaeology of St. Sophia: the Rivers on the Floor and their Relation to 
the Chancel Barriers and Ambo, DOP 32, 1978, 299-308. 

16 N. Boral, Il commentario liturgico di S. Germano patriarca constantinopolitano e fa versione 
latina di Anastasio Bibliotecario (1912) EL. 

17 R. Taft, The Great Entrance: A history of the transfer of the gifts and other pre-anaphoral rites of 
the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom (1975), 

18  T.F. MATHEWS, The Early Churches of Constantinople: Architecture and Liturgy (1971). The scale 
on the floor plan of the Hagia Sophia in Mathews’ book on p, 92 is wrong. What reads 20 meters 
indicates in fact 40 meters. The width of the Hagia Sophia is therefore not 35 but 70 meters! This 
same plan is reproduced by Robert Taft on p. 188 of his study (see note 17). 

19 In an article published in 1998 Taft says the central door could have also been used. Vgl. R. TAFT, 
Quaestiones disputatae: The Skeuophylakion of Hagia Sophia and the Entrances of the Liturgy 
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When discussing their proposal of a procession originating from the skeuophylakion 
with Robert van Nice at Dumbarton Oaks, he agreed with me that this route was 
highly unlikely. First, the weather would have to be taken into consideration. The 
deacons and singers would have donned their finest vestments and they would have 
been carrying the oblation, fans, torches and the rest of the implements associated 
with the communion. This was not an outdoor procession. The distance from the 
west entrance of the skeuophylakion to the middle door on the north side is some 25 
or 30 meters. 

Second, van Nice pointed out, that the present day floor of the skeuophylakion is six 
meters above the level of the nave of the church and it was reached on the east side 
by 21 steps upward. How are we to imagine that the clergy could have descended 
these steps and traversed the distance to the door of the church with dignity during a 
rainstorm? 

Third, there is liturgical evidence in the 7" century commentary of Maximus the 
Confessor. Concerning the interval just before the Great Entrance, Maximus wrote 
“after the reading of the Holy Gospel and the dismissal of the catechumes there 
takes place the closing of the doors”. The closing of the doors is interpreted as the 
transition from the material to the spiritual world.”° 

Fourth, there can be no doubt about the existence of rings in the ceiling behind the 
porphyry columns of the NE and SE conches. The purpose of these rings was 
presumably to hold up curtains about that part of the church. It can therefore not be 
said that there were “no auxiliary chambers whatsoever”. The Great Entrance would 
have been formed behind this curtained-off area, just as the imperial procession was 
formed in the mitatorium in the SE conch. Robert van Nice believed the rings dated 
from the sixth century. 

Finally, Taft attempted to disregard the reference to the closing of the church doors 
at the beginning of the Mass of the Faithful in the commentary of Maximus the 
Confessor by maintaining that “one of them, guarded by a deacon or porter, must 
have been left open for the procession” (Taft, p. 194). In an article of 1998, he 
elaborated this by claiming, “What would or would not be mentioned by a 
commentator is not always a convincing argument”.”' In other words, Taft believes 
it is not convincing, because it does not fit into his theory. 

Taft and Mathews developed the theory of an outside procession because they 
believed that the liturgy in the Hagia Sophia evolved from open to closed forms. 


Revisited, Part Il: Liturgy, Oriens christianus 82, 1998, 53-87, esp. 83: ,,On re-entering the basilica 
with the gifts, the Great Entrance procession may have used the same door, or the main door in the 
east end of the north aisle, or even the central doors in the north aisle ca. 29 meters away, since one 
might question the suitability of using a smaller ,service entrance’ to accommodate a solemn 
procession bearing large vessels and probably accompanied by ornately vested clerics bearing 
candles, thuribles, processional crosses, and other processional accoutrements.“ 

20 N. Moran, The musical ,,Gestaltung* of the Great Entrance Ceremony in the 12th century in 
accordance with the Rite of Hagia Sophia, JoOByz 28, 1979, 168-193, esp. 180. 

21 R. TAFT (see note 19) 83. Vgl. Maximus Confessor, Mystagogia, PG 91,693. 
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With regard to this openness, Taft writes: “there are simply no auxiliary chambers 
whatsoever” (Taft, p. 182) so that the Great Entrance had to begin “in an outbuil- 
ding, outside the church” (Taft, p. 194). Van Nice’s comment was that he could not 
imagine that Justinian could bankrupt the state by building the church and not make 
provision for the liturgical requirements. 

The interdependence of music and architecture of the Hagia Sophia can best be 
illustrated by a comment of Symeon of Thessaloniki that the singers, bearing lights, 
ascended up onto the platform encircling the dome to sing acclamations to the 
emperor at vespers.” Van Nice indicated to me how the singers would have climbed 
up to the dome through a stairway in the NW comer of the church. The effect of 
these acclamations, sung by castrati, ringing down from the dome must have been 
truly one of the most exquisite marvels of the building. Thomas Mathews in his 
study of the Hagia Sophia believed that “a special clerical choir ... did not exist in 


the Early Byzantine liturgy”.” Robert Taft wrote “there was no choir in the strict 


sense in Byzantine churches”.” I beg to differ, 


22 N. MORAN, Zwei Herrscherakklamationen in einer griechischen Handschrift aus Siiditalien (Codex 
gr. 161), Musikforschung 30, 1977, 3-13, * : 

23 MATHEWS {see note 18) 124. 

24 TAFT (see note 19) 80. 


Fig. 1 Athos, cod. Dionysiou 587m, f-43, ambo scene, 11” ¢ 
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Fig, 2 East end of the Hagia Sophia according to Antoniades 
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